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SURVEILLANCE OF SPYING 


OREIGN INTELLIGENCE activities of the federal 

government—freed from ordinary administrative and 
legislative controls because of the large element of secrecy 
required for their successful operation—are facing inten- 
sive scrutiny by Congress and the Executive Branch. 


The super-secret Central Intelligence Agency, hitherto 
largely exempt from public surveillance and congressional 
review, recently became subject for the first time to periodic 
checking by an independent presidential board. The board, 
appointed by President Eisenhower in mid-January and 
composed of persons from outside the government, will 
report only to the Chief Executive, and most of its findings 
are likely to be held in confidence. However, Congress is 
preparing to take action on proposals designed to strengthen 
legislative supervision of C.I.A. and other government intel- 
ligence services. 


Views differ on the need for broader congressional scru- 
tiny of C.I.A. and on the wisdom of creating a special watch- 
dog committee. The Executive Branch has been reluctant 
to disclose details of the secret operations of C.I.A. for fear 
that its sensitive work might be compromised, and some 
members of Congress have held that the agency’s activities 
can be effectively supervised without creating a new com- 
mittee. On the other hand, many congressmen hold that 
secret operations, free of the normal checks of a democratic 
system, are a risky business that invites abuse. 


SUPERVISION OF C.I.A. BY A PRESIDENTIAL BOARD 


A new Board of Consultants on Foreign Intelligence Ac- 
tivities was established by President Eisenhower on Jan. 13 
on the basis of recommendations made last June by the 
Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch.! The group was instructed to “conduct an objec- 


1 The board was created by Executive Order 10656, signed Feb. 6 but effective as of 
Jan. 18, 1956. 
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tive review” of all U.S. foreign intelligence activities, in- 
cluding those of the Central Intelligence Agency, and to 
report to the President semi-annually or at more frequent 
intervals. The presidential directive specified that: 

Such reports shall embrace the quality of the foreign intelli- 
gence provided to the Executive Branch of the government, the 
performance by the Central Intelligence Agency of its functions, 
the performance of their respective foreign intelligence functions 
by the principal intelligence elements of executive departments 
and other agencies, and any other related foreign intelligence 
matter which the President’s board deems appropriate. 


The eight members of the board, who serve as part-time 
consultants, were selected “‘on the basis of ability, experi- 
ence, and knowledge of matters relating to national defense 
and security.” James R. Killian, president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, was named chairman of the 
panel, which includes four other civilians and three retired 
officers who held high rank in the armed services.? 


Members of the President’s board, individually and as a 
panel, are to be given access to “any information concern- 
ing foreign intelligence activities relating to the national 
interest”’ which they require to discharge their responsibili- 
ties. Each member undertakes not to disclose any classi- 
fied information, except to the President or such persons as 
he may designate. 


Creation of a board of consultants, responsible directly 
to the President, carried out only one of two recommenda- 
tions offered by the Hoover Commission. The Commission’s 
task force on intelligence activities, headed by Gen. Mark 
Clark, had called for establishment by act of Congress of a 
bipartisan commission made up of members of House and 
Senate and of outstanding private citizens. However, the 
full commission declined to endorse that proposal, because 
it was not convinced that a mixed congressional and citizens 
committee would provide an effective mechanism for a con- 
tinuing review of intelligence activities. Instead, the com- 





2 Other members are Adm. Richard L. Conolly (ret.), president of Long Island 
University ; Air Force Gen. James H. Doolittle (ret.), leader of the first raid on Tokyo 
in World War II; Benjamin F. Fairless, director of the finance committee of the U.S. 
Steel Corp.; Gen. John E. Hull (ret.), president of the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association and former commander of U.S. forces in the Far East; Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, former ambassador to Great Britain; Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary of 
Defense and Under Secretary of State; Edward L. Ryerson of the Inland Steel Co. 

* According to the task force, “The proposed ‘watchdog’ committee should be em- 
powered by law to demand and receive any information it needed for its own use.”— 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Report to 
the Congrese on Intelligence Activities, June 1955, p. 71. 
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mission recommended: (1) That the President appoint a 
committee composed exclusively of private citizens who 
would report to him; and (2) that Congress consider creat- 
ing a Joint Committee on Foreign Intelligence similar to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. “The two com- 
mittees, one presidential and the other congressional, could 
collaborate on matters of special importance to the national 
security.” 


PROPOSALS IN CONGRESS FOR WATCHDOG COMMITTEE 


Congressional proposals for a joint watchdog committee 
on foreign intelligence, bottled up in the Senate and House 
Rules committees for several years, have gained wider bi- 
partisan support at the present session. No less than 25 
resolutions calling for closer congressional supervision of 
the Central Intelligence Agency have been introduced in the 
two houses, and hearings have been held on two measures 
expected to come up shortly for floor debate. 


The Senate Rules Committee on Feb. 23 reported a con- 
current resolution, introduced by Sen. Mike Mansfield (D- 
Mont.) and co-sponsored by 34 senators of both parties, that 
would establish a permanent joint committee to make “‘con- 
tinuing studies of the activities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and of problems relating to . . . intelligence affect- 
ing the national security.”’4 The committee would be made 
up of six senators and an equal number of House members 
selected from the Armed Services and Appropriations com- 
mittees. 


The Mansfield resolution would require C.I.A. to keep the 
joint committee “fully and currently informed with respect 


’ 


to its activities.” It would empower the committee to hold 
hearings, to subpena witnesses, and to employ a permanent 
staff of experts and consultants similar to that maintained 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy which oversees 
programs of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The House Rules Committee has been considering a some- 
what broader resolution, introduced by Rep. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy (D-Minn.), which would put all foreign informa- 
tion, as well as foreign intelligence, activities within the 
purview of a joint watchdog committee of House and 
Senate members. 


‘The Mansfield resolution was first introduced, in July 1953, during the 88rd 
Congress. 
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WHAT CONGRESS Dogs Not KNow ABOUT THE C.1LA. 


The need for intensive congressional scrutiny of intelli- 
gence activities has been strongly urged for more than three 
years by Sen. Mansfield and other leading advocates of a 
permanent watchdog committee. Pressing for action on 
his resolution in 1954, Mansfield pointed out that there had 
been almost no congressional inspection of C.I.A. since the 
agency was established in 1947, and that Congress had no 
way of informing itself about even the administrative and 
housekeeping arrangements of the intelligence organization. 
Voicing renewed concern the following year, Mansfield told 
the Senate on Jan. 14, 1955: 


As it is now. . . C.LA. is freed from practically every ordinary 
form of congressional check. Control of its expenditures is ex- 
empted from the provisions of law which prevent financial abuses 
in other government agencies. Each year only a handful of mem- 
bers in each house see the appropriation figures. There is no 
regular, methodical review of this agency, other than a briefing 
which is supplied to a few members of selected subcommittees. 


Many members of Congress have complained at being 
kept completely in the dark about C.I.A. They dislike hav- 
ing no knowledge of how many persons are employed by 
the agency, how much it spends, or whether its intelligence 
work is good or bad. Not more than 16 senior members of 


the Senate and House Armed Services and Appropriations 
committees know anything about the annual C.I.A. appro- 
priations, which are hidden in allotments to other agencies. 


Sen. Mansfield and co-sponsors of his resolution contend 
that this situation should be changed. They do not question 
the importance of a strong central intelligence organization 
or the need for secrecy in the conduct of its operations. 
However, they contend that the very nature of C.I.A.’s 
activities makes it imperative to establish regular and re- 
sponsible congressional review. Such review, they say, is 
essential to the preservation of democratic processes, to 
maintenance of the American system of checks and bal- 
ances, and to development of public confidence in the work 
of the agency. 


A majority of the Senate Rules Committee has concurred. 
The committee said in its report on the Mansfield resolution 
on Feb. 23: “It is not enough that C.I.A. be responsible 
alone to the White House or the National Security Council. 
Such responsibility should be shared with Congress in a 
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more complete manner. Until a committee [of the kind 
proposed] is established there will be no way of knowing 
what serious flaws in the Central Intelligence Agency may 
be covered by the curtain of secrecy in which it is 
shrouded.” 


A dissenting opinion was put forward by Sen. Hayden 
(D-Ariz.) in a minority report which maintained that 
Congress already has adequate machinery to supervise 
C.I.A. Hayden said: 


I am firmly convinced that Congress now, through its regular 
committees on armed services and on appropriations, has the 
opportunity to get the necessary information from the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and the designated members of those com- 
mittees are doing so without in any way endangering the security 
of the information given them. 

We must also remember that the Central Intelligence Agency 
carries on its work outside the United States boundaries. Many 
of its agents are in constant physical danger. We as members 
of Congress must do our part to see that the work is carried on 
wisely, efficiently, and with due security to the persons who are 
working in the interest of the government... . What the Congress 
has needed to know in the past, it has been told. What the Con- 
gress will need to know in the future, it can obtain through means 
already in existence. 


Similar views have been expressed by Chairman Russell 
(D-Ga.) of the Senate Armed Services Committee and 
Chairman Vinson (D-Ga.) of the House Armed Services 
Committee. Vinson on Jan. 17 appointed a permanent sub- 
committee which he said would have “exclusive jurisdiction 
to handle matters of central intelligence” in the House of 
Representatives. 


NEED FOR SECRECY IN INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 


Leading advocates of broader congressional review of 
C.I.A. have recognized the need for strict secrecy in the 
conduct of all intelligence operations. The Senate Rules 
Committee endorsed the view held by proponents of a per- 
manent watchdog committee when it said in its Feb. 23 
report: 

An intelligence agency must maintain complete secrecy to be 
effective. If clandestine sources of information were inadvert- 
ently revealed, they would quickly dry up. Not only would the 
flow of information be cut off, but the lives of many would be 
seriously endangered. In addition, much of the value of the 


intelligence product would be lost if it were known that we 
possessed it. 
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However, the report added: “There is a profound differ- 
ence between an essential degree of secrecy to achieve a 
specific purpose and secrecy for the mere sake of secrecy. 
Once secrecy becomes sacrosanct it invites abuse. If we 
accept the idea of secrecy for secrecy’s sake, we will have 
no way of knowing whether we have a fine intelligence 
service or a very poor one.” 


The danger of leaks from disclosure of confidential in- 
formation to congressional committees, often cited by op- 
ponents of a special watchdog group, has been minimized 
by advocates of closer congressional scrutiny. Proponents 
of the Mansfield resolution emphasize that, under the terms 
of that measure, the composition of the watchdog group 
would be identical with the membership of the Armed 
Services and Appropriations subcommittees which now 
review C.I.A. activities.» Some critics nevertheless assert 
that a permanent joint committee with its own professional 
staff would be less proof against leaks and unauthorized 
disclosures. 


President Eisenhower has taken no public stand for or 
against creation of a congressional watchdog committee. 
He refrained from commenting on the Hoover Commission 
recommendation that a committee of Congress be set up to 
collaborate with the President’s board. However, Ejisen- 
hower wrote C.I.A. Director Allen Dulles on Jan. 13 that 
the presidential board would help to assure “the Congress, 
the public, and the Executive Branch that this highly im- 
portant and sensitive work is being efficiently conducted.” 


The Director of Central Intelligence, who concurred in 
creation of the presidential board, has been reported to be 
opposed to a special watchdog committee on the ground 
that it might inadvertently compromise the security of his 
agency’s operations. When the congressional resolutions 
were introduced in the 83rd Congress, Allen Dulles sought 
to make his position clear in an interview in which he said: 

I have studied these bills. They have been put in, I believe, by 
good friends of the agency who are interested in finding a way 
to reconcile the exercise of congressional authority with the special 

need for security in an operation like that of C.I.A. However, I 


5 Present members of the Senate subcommittees are Russell (D-Ga.), Byrd (D-Va.), 
and Saltonstall] (R-Mass.) of the Armed Services Committee; Hayden (D-Ariz.), 
Russell (D-Ga.), and Bridges (R-N.H.) of the Appropriations Committee. Ranking 
members of the House groups monitoring C.I.A. are Vinson (D-Ga.) and Short 


(R-Mo.) of the Armed Services Committee; Cannon (D-Mo.) and Taber (R-N.Y.) of 
the Appropriations Committee 
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don’t know whether they would add anything very much to the 
present system of control exercised through the Armed Services 
and Appropriations committees . 


Certainly I shall cooperate with the Congress in every way com- 
patible with the need for security. When the 80th Congress set 
up the C.I.A., they recognized this problem and wrote into the law 
that as director I should be responsible for protecting intelligence 
sources and methods from unauthorized disclosure. Any disclo- 
sure which leads to publicity and gets information into the hands 
of potential enemies would to my mind be “unauthorized.” 6 


The C.I.A. director has not altered his position in any 
subsequent public statement. However, the report of the 
Hoover Commission and the creation of the President’s 
board have intensified public interest in the role of foreign 
intelligence and the effectiveness with which C.I.A. is per- 
forming its sensitive mission. 


Development of U.S. Intelligence System 


SECRET INTELLIGENCE operations insulated from nor- 
mal checks and balances are comparatively new in American 
experience. Before World War I the United States had no 
intelligence system worthy of the name. Historically, this 
country relied chiefly on its diplomatic and military services 
to provide such foreign information as seemed necessary 
for national security. In the 1920s Congress usually appro- 
priated less than $200,000 a year for military intelligence, 
and the government made no effort to compete with foreign 
nations by creating a world-wide espionage and counter- 
intelligence system. Many Americans took pride in the 
fact that their government did not engage in spying, at 
least in time of peace.’ 


WARTIME ORIGIN OF CENTRALIZED INTELLIGENCE 


The centralized intelligence functions now assigned to 
C.I.A. had their origin in operations developed on an emer- 
gency basis in World War II. According to the Hoover 
Commission task force, C.I.A. may well attribute its exist- 
ence to revelation, in the postwar investigation of the 


* Copyright interview with Allen W. Dulles, U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 19, 
1954, p. 67. 


* See “Foreign Intelligence,” E.R.R., Vol. I 1949, pp. 351-364. 
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Pearl Harbor disaster, of glaring weaknesses in the Amer- 
ican intelligence system. Commenting on the failure of 
intelligence at Pearl Harbor, the task force report noted 
that “Information necessary to anticipate the attack actu- 
ally was available to the government, but there was no 
system in existence to assure that the information, properly 
evaluated, would be brought to the attention of the Piesi 
dent and his chief advisers, so that appropriate decisien: 
could be made and timely instructions transmitted to the 
interested military commanders.” 


Despite Pearl Harbor’s demonstration of grave short- 
comings in American intelligence, no permanent or com- 
pletely centralized intelligence system was develuped dur- 
ing the war. Five months before Pearl Harbor, President 
Roosevelt had appointed Col. W. J. (Wild Bill) Donovan as 
Coordinator of Intelligence with instructions to “collect 
and analyze all information and data bearing upon national 
security.” However, Donovan was given no authority over 
the military intelligence services, and the postwar investi- 
gation disclosed that “‘no single official was responsible for 
whatever failure of intelligence was involved” in the Pearl 
Harbor debacle. 


In June 1942 secret intelligence activities were placed 
under the supervision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but oper- 
ational responsibilities were divided among separate mili- 
tary and civilian agencies. The Office of the Coordinator 
of Information was abolished, and its intelligence functions 
were transferred to the Office of Strategic Services under 
Donovan.*® In addition to normal intelligence analysis, O.S.S. 
engaged in secret “cloak and dagger’ operations—infiltra- 
tion of enemy lines, gathering information in neutral 
countries, and furnishing aid to underground resistance 
movements in enemy-occupied territory. Underground 
operations included rumor-spreading and other forms of 
psychological warfare. 


The government has published no official report on Don- 
ovan’s “cloak and dagger” activities, and unofficial opinions 
of the effectiveness of that wartime operation have varied 
widely. O.S.S. agents appeared to operate satisfactorily in 
Europe and the Near East, where they generally enjoyed 
the confidence of theater commanders to whom they were 


® Public information functions were transferred to the Office of War Information 
headed by Elmer Davis. 
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responsible. In the Far East the agency was criticized 
for spending large sums of money on undertakings of ques- 
tionable value. Gen. MacArthur consistently refused to 
allow O.S.S. to work in his theater of operations. 


At the end of the war both Congress and the Executive 
Branch felt it unwise to continue the O.S.S. organization 
on a permanent basis. The agency accordingly was termi- 
nated and its functions, together with some of its person- 
nel, were transferred to the State Department and the 
military intelligence services. However, the nucleus of a 
postwar organization to coordinate foreign intelligence was 
assured when President Truman in January 1946 created a 
National Intelligence Authority composed of the Secretaries 
of State, War, and Navy, and a personal representative of 
the President; a small Central Intelligence Group was set 
up to assist the National Intelligence Authority. 


MISSIONS OF POSTWAR INTELLIGENCE SERVICES 


Commencement of the cold war made it necessary to 
reconsider the decision to abandon the intelligence organi- 
zation built up during the years of open conflict. Threats 
of Soviet aggression and disclosure of Communist spy activ- 
ities in the United States, Canada, and other countries gave 
impetus to demands for strong centralized intelligence 
machinery tied in with a national security organization at 
the highest policy level. 


The National Security Act of 1947 provided for estab- 
lishment of a Central Intelligence Agency under the direc- 
tion of a National Security Council responsible to the Pres- 
ident. As the highest organ of defense planning, the 
National Security Council was charged with the responsi- 
bility of advising the President “with respect to the inte- 
gration of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating 
to the national security so as to enable the military services 
and other departments and agencies of the government 
to cooperate more effectively in all matters involving na- 
tional security.” ® 


The Director of Central Intelligence, appointed by the 
President, was made responsible directly to the National 
Security Council. C.1.A.’s primary functions, as defined 


* The N.S.C. is composed of the President, the Vice President, the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, and the secre- 
taries and under secretaries of other executive and military departments when asked 
by the President to serve. 
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by the law, were (1) “to correlate and evaluate intelligence 
relating to national security” and (2) to perform “such 
additional services of common concern as the National 
Security Council determines can be more efficiently accom- 
plished centrally.” The latter functions are generally un- 
derstood to include espionage and undercover activities sim- 
ilar to those carried on by O.S.S. in wartime. C.I.A. has 
no direct administrative authority over other civilian or 
military agencies operating in the field of foreign in- 
telligence. 


The Hoover Commission task force found in 1955 that at 
least 12 major federal departments and agencies were en- 
gaged in some form of intelligence work. The principal 
agencies collecting and analyzing foreign intelligence in- 
clude the State Department, the Defense Department, and 
the separate Army, Navy, and Air Force units which are 
responsible for military intelligence and counter-intelligence 
measures. The Atomic Energy Commission conducts its 
own specialized intelligence activities, and the F.B.I. has 
jurisdiction over domestic investigations of espionage, sabo- 
tage, and other matters relating to internal security and 
counter-intelligence.'° 


Some of these agencies, according to the task force, 
“approach or exceed the operations of C.I.A. in functions 
and in expenditures.” However, because C.I.A. conducts 
particularly sensitive operations in foreign countries and is 
charged with overall responsibility for coordinating the 
intelligence output of all government agencies, its director 
has been granted wider authority than is enjoyed by 


any other government official concerned with intelligence 
matters. 


AUTONOMOUS POSITION OF THE DIRECTOR OF C.I.A. 


The Central Intelligence Act of 1949 greatly extended 
the authority of C.I.A. The new law did not alter the 
operating functions of the agency as laid down in 1947, but 


it gave a virtually unprecedented grant of authority to the 
director. 


In the interests of security, the Director of C.LA. is 
empowered to hire and fire personnel without regard to 
other laws relating to government employment. The act 


1% The law specifically provided that C.i.A. should have “no police, subpena, law 
enforcement powers, or internal security functions.” 
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specifically exempts C.I.A. from the provisions of any act 
requiring publication or disclosure of the “organization, 
functions, names, official titles, salaries, or numbers of 
personnel employed”; the Bureau of the Budget is directed 
to “make no reports to the Congress” on these matters. 
The Director of C.I.A. has authority to spend government 
funds on his own personal voucher. With respect to the 
handling of funds and appropriations, the law makes the 
following provision: 

The sums made available to the agency may be expended with- 
out regard to the provisions of law and regulations relating to 
the expenditure of government funds; and for objects of a confi- 
dential, extraordinary or emergency nature, such expenditures 
[are] to be accounted for solely on the certificate of the director 


and every such certificate shall be deemed sufficient voucher for 
the amount therein certified. 


C.I.A.’s director never has been accused of abusing his 
extraordinary powers. In practice, Allen Dulles has worked 
closely with the Bureau of the Budget and has operated 
strictly within limits and policies established by the Na- 
tional Security Council. Dulles has explained that he makes 
periodic reports to N.S.C., consults almost daily with other 
agencies of the government, and sees that the President 


is kept informed of all important developments affecting 
the agency.!! 


Director Dulles has said that when he appears before 
the Armed Services and Appropriations subcommittees, he 
gives “a picture of the nature of the work we are doing,” 
tells about C.I.A. personnel, and explains where the money 
goes. However, the Hoover Commission task force regarded 
the existing procedures for congressional supervision as 
inadequate and voiced its concern over the “absence of 
satisfactory machinery for surveillance of C.I.A.” 


The task force discovered no evidence of abuse of power 
by the agency or its director. The group headed by Gen. 
Clark nevertheless was “firmly convinced as a matter of 
future assurance that some reliable, systematic review of 
all of the intelligence agencies and their operations should 
be provided by congressional action as a checkrein to assure 
both the Congress and the people that this hub of the 
intelligence effort is functioning in an efficient, effective, and 
reasonably economical manner.” 


4 Interview in U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 19, 1954. 
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CONGRESS and the public have had little opportunity to 
appraise the effectiveness of the intelligence work done 
by C.I.A. since the agency was created. When the Senate 
Rules Committee reported the Mansfield resolution, it com- 
plained that C.I.A. had “unquestionably placed itself above 
other government agencies” and had built “an aura of 
superiority” around its operations. Congress has been 
denied an opportunity even to look into such administra- 
tive matters as overlapping and duplication of functions. 
The only item openly ascribed to C.I.A. in the current fed- 
eral budget is a request for $5.5 million to begin construc- 
ton of a new headquarters building to cost $49 million; the 
structure reportedly will house between 12,000 and 15,000 
employees. 


Although it recognized the magnitude and importance 
of the functions assigned to C.I.A., the Rules Committee 
observed in its report: “It is difficult to legislate intelli- 
gently if there is a dearth of information upon which Con- 
gress must rely in its deliberations to protect the public 
welfare in any governmental concern.” 


SURVEYS BY FouR INVESTIGATING COMMISSIONS 


Four surveys of intelligence operations have been made 
by independent boards or commissions since C.I.A. was 
established in 1947. Two broad investigations were con- 
ducted in 1949 and 1955—by task forces of the first and 
second Hoover commissions, which submitted reports to 
Congress. Two special surveys, in 1951 and 1954, were 
carried out by groups whose findings were reported con- 
fidentially to the President.!” 


The published reports indicated progressive improvement 
in the overall effectiveness of the intelligence effort, but 
cited weaknesses in administration and certain shortcom- 
ings in the quality of intelligence output. The 1949 Hoover 
task force, headed by Ferdinand Eberstadt, reported that 
C.I.A. was “sound in principle” but was not at that time 
properly organized for top-level evaluation. It recom- 

12 The 1951 survey was conducted by a three-man group headed by Allen Dulles, who 


did not become C.I.A. director until 1953. The second special survey was by a four- 
man board headed by Gen. Doolittle. 
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mended that “‘vigorous efforts be made to improve the inter- 
nal structure ... and the quality of its product.” 


The 1955 task force under Gen. Mark Clark extended 
its survey to all intelligence operations of the government 
and submitted two reports, one of which was made public; 
the other, dealing with sensitive activities, was classified 
Top Secret and transmitted only to the President. The 
public report noted substantial progress but concluded that 
“There is still much to be done by our intelligence com- 
munity to bring its achievements up to an acceptable level.” 
The task force said: 


The sensitive and vital work of the intelligence community is 
being led by a group which is sincere and dedicated to the service 
of the nation. We discovered no valid ground for the suspicion 
that the C.I.A. or any other element of the intelligence family 
was being effectively contaminated by any organized subversive 
or communistic clique. . . . The American people can and should 
give their full confidence to the intelligence program. 


The task force found, nevertheless, that “Administrative 
flaws have developed in the C.I.A., which must be corrected 
to give proper emphasis and direction to its basic respon- 


sibilities.” It commented that “The glamor and excitement 
of some angles of our intelligence effort must not be per- 
mitted to overshadow other vital phases of the work or 
to cause neglect of primary functions.” A majority of the 
task force was convinced that an internal reorganization 
of C.I.A. was necessary to produce greater emphasis on 
certain of its basic statutory functions; specific recommen- 
dations were included in the classified report to the 
President. 


QUALITY OF CURRENT C.I.A. INTELLIGENCE OUTPUT 


The Clark task force made several pointed references 
to the quality of current intelligence output. It was “deeply 
concerned over the lack of adequate intelligence data from 
behind the Iron Curtain,” and emphasized that a major 
aim should be to develop “greater concentration on the 
collection of intelligence from our primary target—Russia 
and her satellites, and Communist China.” 


The quality of intelligence from the Soviet Union and 
Red China has not satisfied the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. Dulles has said: “It’s the toughest job intelligence 
ever faced—getting good information from behind the Iron 
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Curtain. It is, of course, very important for our govern- 
ment that we all succeed in that. We are not satisfied with 
the coverage. . . and are trying constantly to improve it.” ™ 


Both Dulles and the task force have observed that in- 
telligence comes from many sources, not all secret. Numer- 
ous agencies collect “raw” intelligence, which may be polit- 
ical, economic, psychological, or military information. The 
processing of raw intelligence involves the important but 
unglamorous business of assessing, analyzing, and distilling 
information from all sources. 


The quality of the finished product depends on the effec- 
tiveness of the processing. At the first stage, each major 
intelligence agency processes information from its own par- 
ticular field under directives from the National Security 
Council. The State Department is responsible for political 
and much economic intelligence; the armed services handle 
military, naval, and air intelligence, etc. At the second 
stage, the processed intelligence is analyzed on a joint basis. 
The resulting estimates represent a synthesis of the sum 
of available intelligence and a projection into the future. 


Once a week the Director of C.I.A. sits down with the 
heads of the other intelligence agencies of the govern- 
ment—the chiefs of Army, Navy, and Air Force intelli- 
gence, representatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the State 
Department and Atomic Energy Commission, and a repre- 
sentative of the F.B.I.—to review the finished product. As 
Dulles has explained, the reports to the National Security 
Council usually take the.form of agreed intelligence esti- 
mates for use in formulating top policy on matters affecting 
national security. The Clark task force commented: 

The fate of the nation well may rest on accurate and complete 
intelligence data which may serve as a trustworthy guide for top- 
level governmental decisions on policy and action in a troubled 
world where so many forces and ideologies work at cross purposes. 


Some observers familiar with intelligence procedures have 
suggested that the processing of information sometimes 
may be carried too far—to the point where differences of 
opinion or interpretation may be obscured in vague “agreed 
estimates” that have little meaning. Dulles has conceded 
that too much sifting and digesting may cover up important 
differences, or even hamper a clear decision on matters of 





18 Interview in U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 19, 1954. 
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major importance. He has encouraged split reports, rather 
than “a wishy-washy product that comes when people who 
don’t really agree try to find vague expressions to bridge 
a disagreement.” That, he has said, is “the worst thing 
in intelligence.” 14 


SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


The ultimate test of the effectiveness of any intelligence 
operation is the record of its successes and failures. Re- 
quirements of secrecy necessarily prevent public disclosure 
of specific cases, and the Hoover Commission task forces 
have remained discreetly silent in matters that might reveal 
intelligence sources or methods. However, the occurrence 
of such major events as the Korean war and Latin American 
revolutions occasionally has thrown light on the record of 
U.S. intelligence services. 


In the case of Korea, the United States government re- 
ceived no clear warning of the Communist attack of June 
25, 1950, that precipitated the conflict. Crossing of the 
Yalu River by Chinese Communist troops that autumn also 
took this country by surprise, although intelligence reports 


had indicated such a possibility. Former President Tru- 
man has recorded in his memoirs that “On Oct. 20 [1950] 
the C.I.A. delivered a memorandum to me which said that 
they had reports that the Chinese Communists would move 
in far enough to safeguard installations along the Yalu 
River which provided them with power.” 


Later intelligence reports, based on statements by pris- 
oners captured in Korea, showed that Chinese units actually 
had crossed the Yalu in force on Oct. 16, four days before 
the C.I.A. report was handed to Truman, and only one day 
after Gen. MacArthur had told the President at Wake 
Island that he did not expect the Chinese Reds to intervene 
in force. As late as Nov. 4, MacArthur informed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that on the basis of military intelligence it 
was “impossible at this time to authoritatively appraise the 
actualities of Chinese Communist intervention in North 
Korea.” 5 


™% Winston Churchil] has recalled that British intelligence, sifted and digested by 
various agencies, failed to anticipate the attack that Germany finally made on Russia 
in June 1941. Churchill himself correctly concluded, on the basis of the same raw 
intelligence, that a German attack was in the making but had been delayed by trouble 
in the Balkans, and he so advised Stalin on Apr. 3.—Winston S. Churchill, The Grand 
Alliance (1950), pp. 356-358. 


% Harry S. Truman, Years of Trial and Hope (1956), pp. 372-378. 
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Members of Congress have taken American intelligence 
services to task for other failures to give warning of major 
international developments. In 1948 Adm. Hillenkoetter, 
then Director of C.I.A., was called before congressional 
committees to explain why the agency had been taken by 
surprise when a revolution broke out in Bogota, Colombia, 
at the opening there of the Ninth Inter-American Confer- 
ence. More recently, C.I.A. has been criticized for failing 
to anticipate Soviet economic penetration of the Middle 
East and South Asia. 


C.I.A. nevertheless has chalked up a number of successes. 
The agency was given credit for getting wind of a Com- 
munist scheme to supply the Red-dominated government of 
Guatemala with arms in May 1954. In that case Secretary 
of State Dulles was given notice that the Swedish freighter 
Alfhem was carrying 1,900 tons of arms from Poland to 
Puerto Barrios. When the Secretary made the information 
public, anti-Communist Guatemalan forces moved to over- 
throw the Red-dominated Arbenz regime. 


The Central Intelligence Agency has been careful not to 
make known the extent to which it cooperates with anti- 
Communist elements in satellite countries and countries 
threatened by Soviet subversion. However, the agency has 
been given credit for successful operations of this type. It 
has been reported that C.I.A. played some part in the over- 
throw of Premier Mossadegh of Iran in August 1953 fol- 
lowing an abortive attempt by Mossadegh, in collusion with 
the Communist Tudeh Party, to exile the Shah.'® There 
have been suggestions also that secret aid has been given 
to resistance movements in East Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries under Soviet domination. 


Clandestine activities in foreign countries appear in some 
instances to have provoked differences between the State 
Department and C.I.A. The Clark task force recognized 
“the incompatability in method between the practice of 
diplomacy and the more direct and active operations inci- 
dent to the collection of intelligence and the conduct of cold 
war.” The task force added that conflicts between the two 
methods “must be resolved, usually at a high level, and 
always in the national interest. . . . Political ends must be 
served and unjustifiable risks avoided.” 





16 Richard and Gladys Harkness, “‘America’s Secret Agents: The Mysterious Doings 
of C.1A.,” Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 6, 1954, pp. 66-68. 
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PROBLEMS OF COUNTERING THE SovIET Spy NETWORK 


Restraints which necessarily govern operations of C.I.A. 
and the secret service departments of Great Britain and 
other democratic nations have not inhibited the activities 
of Soviet Russia’s world-wide spy network. One of the 
things that distinguishes the Soviet spy apparatus from 
other secret services is its size’? and the unlimited scope 
of its effort. The C.I.A. director has said that the Soviet 
Union undoubtedly has “far greater facilities for operating 
in the United States than we have behind the Iron Curtain.” 
A British authority has estimated that the number of 
agents employed by the Soviet Union is at least ten times 
the number in the service of all the western nations com- 
bined.!8 


More significant differences between the Soviet and other 
espionage systems have been disclosed by Red agents who 
have defected to the West. They have furnished detailed 
evidence showing (1) the effective use of Communist Party 
members and sympathizers in all countries to feed infor- 
mation to Moscow’s M.V.D. agents, (2) use of Soviet em- 
bassies as a cover for spy rings that operate independently 
of the top Russian diplomatic representatives, and (3) use 
of official trade missions and news agencies for political and 
military spying.’® The employment of all of these means 
contributed to success of the Soviet spy apparatus in gain- 
ing the secrets of the atom bomb. 


Evidence of the continued effectiveness of the Soviet spy 
system in Canada and the United States came to light re- 
cently when Moscow propaganda broadcasts beamed to 
North America disclosed accurate knowledge of progress on 
construction of the “Distant Early Warning” radar defense 
line in northern Canada. The Moscow broadcasts reported 
such details as changes in American and Canadian per- 
sonnel at remote outposts, and the status of work at specific 
points along the line. 


The Director of C.I.A. has said that the job of counter- 
ing the Soviet spy system and penetrating the Iron Curtain 
is much tougher than was that of countering the Nazi spy 
system and penetrating Germany in the last war. During 


17 It has been estimated that Soviet Russia employs about 250,000 secret agents. 
4% EB. H. Cookridge, The Net that Covers the World (1955), p. 3. 
1* A former Soviet intelligence officer told the Senate Internal Security subcommittee 


on Feb. 21 that 80 to 90 per cent of the employees of Tass, official Soviet news agency, 
were “either political or military spies.” 
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World War II Allen Dulles organized and headed the under- 
cover work of O.S.S. in Europe, operating from headquarters 
in Switzerland. At that time he was able to establish con- 
tact with top German officers working in the military and 
counter-intelligence services of the Wehrmacht. He was 
able also to reach into the German foreign office through 
anti-Nazi officials, who supplied information to the United 
States. As a result of such contacts, made possible by 
internal opposition to Hitler, Dulles received advance infor- 
mation of the July 1944 plot against Hitler and of the 
planned surrender of the German armies in Italy. 


Dulles has said, however, that “Germany was a pipe dream 
compared with what we now have to meet” in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. Although there is an underground 
movement in the European satellites today, it has been more 


difficult to penetrate those countries by the methods used 
in wartime Germany. 


The C.I.A. director frequently has testified that his most 
difficult problem in building an effective intelligence system 
is the recruitment and training of well qualified personnel. 

That’s the greatest problem we have, because intelligence more 
than anything else depends on the quality of your personnel. We 
built the agency with a nucleus of those who had worked in 
intelligence during the war, with O.S.S. and other agencies. We 
try to recruit on the basis of a careful study of the background 
of a person ... or we take our people after graduation from 
college or professional schools, put them in professional training 
in our own shop, and then try them out.20 


The Hoover Commission task force expressed confidence 
in Dulles and his top personnel. Its report said: “We found 
the Director of Intelligence to be industrious, objective, 
selfless, enthusiastic, and imaginative.” Dulles himself has 
observed that he is “proud of the personnel that we have 
got together and of their loyalty and dedication to their 
work.” But he cautioned that “In intelligence work one 
should never be satisfied and always seek to improve.” 


* Interview with U.S. Newe & World Report, Mar. 19, 1954. 
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